would be brought to bear upon his laud so a.s to make it yield
more, and that inferior lands would be brought into cultivation,,
as no land can be cultivated unless it supports those engaged
upon it, would raise him from cultivator to proprietor and his
surplus would be rent. It follows from this that the natural
state of an advancing society is to create property in land
in the hands of its original cultivators, who then naturally
cease to be cultivators and become landlords,, for no man
will work hard for his bread if he ca-n live without doing
so, and as agriculture is the first and oldest of the occupa-
tions of civilized man3 it is always that in which there is the
greatest command of labor. The cultivators of the soil should
therefore, by reasoning, be the poorest class of the community, and
that they are so in fact there can be no manner of doubt. They
are not subject usually, where good systems of agriculture prevail
as in England, to the great reverses which fall upon manufac-
turing laborers, but when circumstances do render them so liable,
their utter want of everything makes the visitation far
more dreadful, as in the North Western Provinces in 1860.
No legislation can alter this. Securing to cultivators occu-
pancy rights certainly has not done so in the North Western
Provinces. If a portion of the rent is given by law to
the cultivator he will multiply till he brings his holding down
to a bare subsistence, or hi will be idle and waste his share
in bad cultivation* The hereditary cultivators in the North West
Provinces are no better off than the tenants at will, either of that
or of adjacent provinces. They do not eat better food, they do not
present a better physique; and, as they have no benefit and pay
less rent, there is a dead loss to the community somewhex^e.
Either they have multiplied until there are too many on the
land, and consequently productive labor is wasted by the people
not being fully employed; or they do not raise so much produce
and the country loses in that way.

The strength of a country is its people so long as they are fed,
and the more industrious and fully employed the people are the
greater will the country be, and the better off the people them-
selves. But any thing that binds the people to particular locali-
ties prevents that movement in the labor market, which alone
seems capable of developing its powers, and the experience alike
of the Irish laborer in England and the Indian coolie in the Mau-
ritius and Trinidad shows the difference of the work of those who
travel. Why should they not experience the same nearer home ?
Why should not the eastern Oudh laborer work and save in Trans-
Gogra, and the North West man do the same in Central India, but
that the occupancy right, which pertains to them, seems some-